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Farmer wil! be discontinued after the publication of this 

number. 

THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER TO BE DIS- 
CONTINUED. 

We announce to the subscribers of the Vew England 
Farmer, that its publication will be discontinued at the 
close of the present volume, 

It is not necessary for us to state the reasons whic! 
have induced us to do this, farther than that the mea- 
sure is for our interest, and at the same time will notbe 


of disadvantage to the presest subscribers. We have 


‘ entered into an agreement with Luther Tucker, Esq., | 


proprietor and editor of the Albany Cultivator, to act as 


agents for his proposed new work, “ ‘The Horticulturist,” | 


to be edited by A. J. Downing, Esq., and issued mont 
ly: also, as agents for “ The Cultivator,” a work too 
well known to need any commendation. 

The Horticulturist will be published simultaneously 
at Boston and Albany. Subscribers will be supplied 
with that journal at $3 per annum, or with the Oultiva- 
torat Sl. As the two periodicals will be distinct in 
their character, we hope to have the pleasure of enroll- 
ing the names of all the patrons of the old New Englgnd 
Farmer, on the subscription list of each journal, 

To those who have paid in advance, (nota very large 
class,) we will credit the amount paid to either of the 
above named works, or refund the money, as may be 
Those Jan. Ist, 
1847, will be entitlefl to one volume of the Cultivator 
from Jan. Ist, 1846. 


It is desirable that we should be informed of the wish- 


most acceptable. who have paid to 


es of our present subscribers as early as possible. ‘Those 
who propose to take either work, will please send us 
their names without delay. 

Sub-agents in all the principal places in New Eng- 
land, will be appointed to receive subscriptions, to whom 
the works will be sent without expense of transporta- 
tion, end the usual commissions allowed. 

For further particulars, see the Prospectus, 

JOS. BRECK & Co. 

Boston, June 16, 1846. 


PROSPECTUS OF “THE HORTICULTURIST ; 
And Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 
By A. J. Downtne, 
Author of “ Landscape Gardening,” ‘* Designs for Cot- 
tage Residences,” ‘* Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America,’ etc. etc. 

This magazine will be devoted mainly to Horticul- 
ture. Gardening, in a thoroughly practical as well as 
scientific sense, will be its leading object ; and it is 
hoped, through its columns, not only to render simple 
and easy to the novice, the practical care of all that 
belongs to the garden, but also to disseminate in all parts 
of the country, a knowledge of all new and important 
discoveries in Horticulture. 


Pomology—the description and cultivation of Fruits 


and Fruit Trees, in which we are already more interest- | 


ed than any other people—will be a topic continually 


discussed. Essays, hints, and designs on Ornamental or 


Landscape Gardening, will be frequently presented to 
its readers. ‘The great interest manifested at this mo- 
| ment in many Of the States,in the embellishment of 
grounds and the eréction of ornamental dwellings, points 
ont the necessity of aome periodical in which these sub- 
jects shall be more completely illustrated from time to 


time. Rural Architecture—so closely allied in its na- 
ture—will therefure be embodied in the plan of this 

| work, and Designs for Rural Cottages and Villas, Farm 

Houfes, Gates, Lodges, Hot Houses, Vineries, &c. will 
very frequently be introduced into its pages. 

| Numerous correspondents, from among those of abili- 


ty in the country, will place before its readers a variety 


} 


of articles on all the most interesting subjects within its | 


jscope. A summary of Horticultural news from the lead- 

jing horticultural journals in England, France and Ger- 
| many, will be given monthly. The official reports and 

} transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

will be regularly published, as well as notices of all the 
| more important proceedings of the principal Huorticultu- 
ral Societies of this country. 

The services of Josern Uneck, of Boston, have been 
| secured, who will correspond from that city, and furnish 
| all local intelligence of interest, relative to Horticulture. 

In short, this periodic é may be considered a continu- 
| ation of the various works on rural subjects, by its edi- 
} tor, which. have already been so favorably received by 


.the public. It is now his object to assist, as far as pos- 
| sible, in giving additional impulse to the 
| Horticulture and the tasteful in Rural Life, subjects 


g all those interested 


which are now so largely occupying 
in country life. 

The Horticulturist will be issued on the first of each 
month, (commencing July , 1846,) in numbers of 48 pa- 
res, printed on fine paper. and embellished with nume- 
rous engravings, illustrative of the various subjeets to 
which it is devoted, making an annual volume of about 
600 pages, at $3 a year, payable in advance. 

Published simultaneously by Lutner Tucker, at the 
office of the Cultivator, Albuny, and by Joseru Breck 
& Co., at Nos. 51 and 52 N. Market sireet, Boston. 

Letters on business should be addressed to Luther 
Tucker, Albany, except such as refer to the agency of 
Joseph Breck & Co 
the Editor, should be addressed to A. J. Downing, Ed. 
Horticulturist, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Letters and communications for 


"The Cattle Show, &c. of the Worcester Co. 
Agricultural Society, will take place at Worcester, 
October 8th. 

The Show of the Essex Co. Ag. Society, will be 
held at Lynn, October Ist. 





Guano water is 


recommended as an excellent 
}application to beds of onions and asparagus. A 
| little salt may be added for the latter, 

} 
| Keepa diligent watch on weeds, and permit 
| none to go to seed. Whatever the cost of destroy- 
ing them may be, it will cost you more to let them 
grow. 


| 








The Hessian fly has done great damage to the 


| . : . 
' wheat crop in Illinois. 


pregress of 


| The Objects of Farming,—The main objects of 
| farming are, or should be, two fold, viz: 
| J. The greetest net profit, with reference, how- 
| ever, 

2. To the improvement, or at least to the preser- 
vation, of the fertility of the soil. 

He who wears out his land by parsimonious 
stinting of manure and labor, and close cropping, 


with a view to present gui, may be compared to 
| the intemperate man who parts with his last cow 
that fed his family, to gratify his intemperate de- 
| sires. While good culture always pays a liberal 
reward to labor, poor culture 


often beggars the 
sounder maxim for the 
guidance of the farmer, than that which teaches; 


“What you do, do well.”—Buel. 


proprietor. ‘There is no 


| Kindness better than Force.—If you want your 
horse to work well, you must endeavor to make 
| him happy: happiness increases his strength and 
| energies, and unhappiness diminishes them, When 
| you find he is weak in any particular point, do not 
| press and harrass the weakness, but show it indal- 
igence. Donot urge him to do more than he is 
| well able, as the more he is compiled to do today, 
| the less it will do tomorrow. When you find your 
| horse begins to slacken his speed, do not reckless- 
|ly compel him to maintain it, but think how you 
| yourself would like to be thus urged on beyond 
| your strength. Do not worry your horse by re- 
| peated whip-strokes; as every blow robs the ani- 
imal of some of his strength, and continual blows 
|rob it also of the motives to exertion by the vio- 
‘lence of the strokes on the skin, and also affect the 
muscles underneath on which the motions depend. 


If any person doubts this, a slight blow on his arm 
or leg will soon convince him of the truth. 


If you 
| have two horses working together, and one horse 
is slower or weaker than the other, do not force the 
| weak one to do as much as the other, but slacken 
|the speed, even if it is done by keeping the other 
| horse back ; and never use bearing reins: they are 
| useless to the driver, vexatious to the horse, and are 


.| the cause of many falls; but above all, be not too 


| fond of showing them that you are their master, 
they know it well enough 
to their sorrow, and without this trouble.—Exz, pa- 


per. 


{and they your slaves ; 


Preserving Gooseberries and Currants.—I have 
seen quite recently, in your valuable paper, direc- 


tions for preserving gooseberries and currants in an 
unripe condition, for culinary use, after the shrubs 
I have used the followin 
recommend it to 


have done bearing. , 


pro- 
j cess and viz. fill clean 
| bottles with sound unripe fruit with the stems on. 
| Put abouta wine-glass full of alcohol, or strong 
| Spirits, in each bottle ; cork tight, place the m up- 


i 
| 


others: 


side down in a cool cellar; and on being opened, 
| the fruit will at any season of the year be found in 
| excellent order for the nse of the pasury cook.— WV. 
| Y. Far. 


The best farming consists in raising the largest 


crops, at the smallest cost, and with the least wijury 


‘to the land. 
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POTATO AND HAY CROPS OF 1845. 


The following estimates of the crops of hay and 
potatoes raised in the U. States and Territories in 
1845, are copied from the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents? ’ 


Potatoes. 

Maine, 8,613,000 bu. 
New Hampshire, 3,714,000 
Massachusetts, 3,038,000 
Rhode Island, 650,000 
Connecticut, 1,694,000 
Vermont, 4,926,000 
New York, 21,986,000 
New Jersey, 1,757,000 
Pennsylvania, 5,497,000 
Delaware, 155,000 
Maryland, 705,000 
Virginia, 1,899,000 
North Carolina, 2,711,000 
South Carolina, 2,520,000 
Georgia, 1,536,000 
Alabama, 1,635,000 
Mississippi, 3,040,000 
Louisiana, 1,299,000 
Tennessee, 2,256,000 
Kentucky, 1,508,000 
Ohio, 4,120,000 
Indiana, 2,680,000 
Ilinois, 2,631,000 
Missouri, 875,000 
Arkansas, 642,000 
Michigan, 4,555,000 
Florida, 255,000 
Wisconsin Ter. 938,000 
Iowa Ter. 516,000 
Dist. Columbia, 41,000 

88,392,000 

Hay. 

Maine, 1,877,000 tons. 
New Hampshire, 526,000 
Massachusetts, 530,000 
Rhode Island, 46,000 
Conneeticut, 458,000 
Vermont, 1,139,000 
New York, 3,703,000 
New Jersey, 282,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,527,000 
Delaware, 19,000 
Maryland, 56,000 
Virginia, 296,000 
North Carolina, 67,000 
South Carolina, 16,000 
Georgia, 13,000 
Alabama, 15,000 
Mississippi, 1,000 
Louisiana, 26,000 
Tennessee, 42,000 
Kentucky, 123,000 
Ohio, J,251,000 
Indiana, 1,351,000 
Hiinois, 297,000 
Missouri, 77,000 
Arkansas, 1,000 
Michigan, 214,000 
Florida, *1,000 
Wisconsin Ter. 84,000 
lowa Ter. 26,000 
Dist. Columbia, 1,000 





14,065,000 


It is better to be happy than to be wise. 





HOVEY’S SEEDLING AND BOSTON PINE. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
[By THE EDITOR. | 


“Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry” has now be-| 
come pretty generally known among Horticulturists, | 
and is justly esteemed, in this section of the coun- | 
try, as the very best in cultivation. It is an abun- 
dant bearer ; fruit, large size, good flavor, and the 
stems strong and hardy,—thus possessing every 
good property. It isa variety on which much of 
an improvement cannot be expected. 

Messrs. Hovey have avother seedling, not so 
well known to the public, but which has been re- 


| peatedly exhibited at the Horticultural rooms. This 


variety has been cautiously spoken of by those who 
have critically examined it, as they were not will- 
ing to commit themselves by an opinion, until it 
had been cultivated a little longer. We were of 
that number ; but having had, last week, an oppor- 
tunity to see it under different treatment and soils, 
growing side by side, with Hovey’s Seedling, in 
justice to Messrs. Hovey, we now hazard an opin- 
jon. 

We were invited, with a number of others, to 
give the subject a critical examination, which we 
did to our heart’s [quere, stomach’s] content; and 
although the company did not fully agree which 
variety stood first, we were all satisfied with an 
abundant feast of Strawberries. We picked them 
from neglected beds, on a meagre soil, and from 
beds where the cultivation was so good, that no 
more could be done to assist nature in the perfec- 
tion of the fruit. 

We tried them in their natural state, and we lux- 
uriated upon them with the addition of sugar and 
cream, 

Afier a thorough examination and discussion, the 
guests, seven in number, were called upon to de- 
cide which variety had the precedence, and it was 
agreed that the opinion of each should be written 
upon a slip of paper. 
Seedling had 3 votes, the Boston Pine 3, and 1 scat- 
tering—or, in other words, the person stated he 
could not tell which was best. Of course, it was 
a “draw game,” and it was suggested that another 
trial be made a year hence. To this proposition 
no objection was made. 

We fancied Hovey’s Seedling to be a little superi- 
or in flavor to the other variety ; the fruit is a shade 
larger. On the other hand, we were satisfied that the 
Boston Pine is the most prolific variety. Every 
flower appears to set in fruit. On one root we 
counted fifteen stems or clusters, and on each clus- 
ter there was an average often berries. It is some- 
what earlier than the other variety; the berry 
is rather more globular, and higher colored. Neith- 
er variety ever assumes the cockscomb shape. Tak- 
ing all things into consideration, we believe it to be 
equal to Hovey’s Seedling. 

The two varieties were grown side by side, in 
rows about 2 1-2 feet apart. The soil, of a heavy, 
clayey character, but fro: the luxuriant appearance 
of the foliage and fruit stem, there was evidence of 
high cultivation. The spaces. between the rows 
were neatly covered with cut straw, to keep the 
fruit from the ground, 


The fruit from the very high cultivated bed was 
not considered as possessing so rich a flavor as that 
taken from poorer soil. The size of the berry was 
of course smaller on the latter ground. 

We had a very pleasant excursion over the 
Messrs. Hoveys’ extensive nurseries. The grounds 
are finely arranged, and give promise of an abun- 


The result was—Hovey’s | 





dant supply of trees. Their Roses were in the 
highest perfection, and embrace a large collection 
of choice varieties. We hope to give a particular 
account ef this establishment as well as others of 
similar character, in future numbers of ‘ The Horti- 
culturist.” 





Ftom the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 


N. Y. FARMERS’ CLUB. 


At the meeting of the Club, June 16, 1846, Chas. 
Henry Hall, Esq., in the Chair, the subject of plas- 
ter (or gypsum) was brought up. J. S. Skinner, 
Esq., observed that a very small quantity of plaster 
produces on some soils distinguished effects. When 
a single bushel, or even a half bushel of it is well 
scattered over poor land, which has yielded but 
two barrels of corn per acre, the land will often 
yield eight bushels of corn, or one thousand pounds 
of tobacco, or fifieen bushels of wheat. The old 
planters of the South use but one bushel of plaster 
per acre. It is supposed that the fertilizing pow- 
er of plaster is owing to its attraction of moisture. 
But these effects are not found on all soils ; so that 
they can hardly be attributed to moisture alone, but 
must be due to causes yet unknown. 

Prof. Mapes.—The particles of plaster probably 
act in the soil mechanically, preventing too great 
compactness. 

Dr, Underhill.—1 do not believe that half a bush- 
el of plaster can perform, mechanically, any impor- 
tant service on an acre of land, by separating the 
particles of the soil. I think that the fertilizing ef- 
fect of the plaster is owing to its power of absorb- 
ing ammonia. Plaster is of no use to land unless 
it be moistened with rain. The ammonia which 
descends with rain, colors the drops of a yellow- 
ish hue. Plaster is peculiarly favorable to clover 
of all sorts, including lucerne; and the reason of 
this is that clovers are composed in part of the con- 
}stituents of plaster. Some soils contain naturally 
a sufficiency of plaster. 

Chairman.— Plaster was first used as a fertilizer 
in Holland, in 1790, by a preacher of the name of 
Meyer. He had noticed the peculiarly fine grass 
growing in a pathway, where some plaster had 
been accidentally strewed. Dr. Franklin had no- 
ticed its effects on lucerne, and communicated his 
observation to Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, and 
the experiment was tried by putting plaster ona 
clover field, in the form of names of persons. The 
|names were easily distinguished by the superiority 
}of the clover composing them, over that of the rest 
Jof the field. Judge Peters recommended one 
| bushel of plaster to the acre. Ridicule was at that 
time excited at the smallness of the dose per aere 
—only one bushel being advised for an acre of 
gtass, and only one spoonful to a hill of corn! But 
|those who indulged in this ridicule, knew nothing 
|of the ammonia, described by my learned friend, 
Dr. Underhill. , 

Prof. Mapes.—Mr Teschemacher says that the 
solution of guano applied to flowers, causes an in- 
crease of the flowers, but poor seeds, ifany ; while 
pure guano applied, causes the seeds to form, and 
but small flowers. I have found this to be true in 
my experiments with guano on flowers in pots. 

Judge Van Wyck.—Corn is a much more valua- 
ble crop than wheat. Wheat takes ten months to 


| 





| grow : corn but four or five months, and leaves 


the soil in better condition for culture. Ameri- 
cans better understand the culture of corn than any 
‘other people. England will have to take her sup- 
| plies from us chiefly. The best mode of culture 























AND HORTICULTURAL REGIS 


TER. 





All 





ought to be better known among us. ‘The best | His wheat i isa little better managed wean bie corn- 
soil is rich sandy loam, in which the roots can | field, but his crop is always foul, sometimes short 
readily extend themselves, for they seek not only to | and the grains generally shrunken. 
penetrate deep, but horizontally. The soil should 
be very tnellow, that the corn may acquire large 
stalks, and of course large ears. Sod land is ex- 
cellent for corn. Put upon the sod barn-yard ma- 
pure, unfermented; then plow, completely invert- | fire. 
ing the manure and sod, which together will fur- | per, and you arouse his wrath at once. 
nish the roots a rich supply of food. Put some |no book to teach me how to farm. Look at my 
manure also in the hills. | neighbor Progress: he is a book farmer. What 

Samuel Allen.--1 present to the Club “the Far- | use are his Durhams, and Berkshires, and all his 
mer’s Pudding,” made by a lady, and the following | big crops? He spends it all; and it only makes 
directions for making it, with the expenses, viz : his family proud.” Ido not retort upon this man 


’ 


year around without running into debt, this man | 
pinches his family in the ordinary comforts of civi- 
| lization; go to his house in a winter’s day, 





3 pounds of yellow corn meal, 6 cts. | the fact that his district school cannot be respecta- 
] pound beef suet, 8 cts./ bly sustained, because the district contains toe 
1 1-2 pint molasses, 8 cts. | many such men as himself. 1 let him alone in his 


1 pound of dried currants, (ought to have 
been whortleberries,) 


glory. 
12 cts. | armed at all points. 
——/ I know another farmer, a mild, quiet German, 
34 ets. | 
Soil the pudding four hours, | of the beautiful and true, which is only an acquired 
I said the pudding was made by a lady, because | taste with us restless Americans. While we strain 
a suspicion has gone abroad that the bachelors of | after the ultimate good, they quietly improve that 
this Club were monopolizing the right of the ladies, | which is within their reach. 
in cooking the various delicious samples here | an earnest of the industry and good sense of 
occasionally brought forward. T'his is a libel! The | proprietor. Not a thistle nor a_briar, 
ladies, and not the bachelors, have done all the | dated fences nor buildings. His house is rather 
cooking ! plain—if it displays no taste, neither is it like too 
The pudding was then served to some thirty or 
forty members of the Club, and all agreed it was 
delicious, 
The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to the 


and good taste to boot. The barn is large, well 
| ventilated ; the fences permanent and strong—and 
the proprietor himself prosperous and contented. 
lady who had favored the Club with delicious pud- | He takes the papers, and the well-thumbed leaves 
ding, which was carried by acclamation He sta- | of his last year’s Cultivator, show that its contents 
ted that the bachelors of the Club were especially | have been understandingly read by him. 
grateful, and all the members thanked Mr Allen. I know another farmer—a “ gentleman farmer.” 

Andrew Hood, of Staten Island, exhibited a mo- | He complains that he cannot farm by book rules, 
del of a farm gate patented by him. It moves on | because he can’t make his hired men understand 
a centre in the middle, and a person ou horseback | the prescriptions. He speaks twice to his horses 
or in a carriage, can readily, by touching a small | where he condescends to speak once to bis men. 
lever, open it and pass through. And as it opens | Yet he boasts of the cleverness of his horses in 
before him, so it closes immediately behind him. learning, while he complains of the intractability 
The Club were highly pleased with it. of his men! 

I know yet another farmer—a new beginner, but 
an enthusiast in his calling. He soon found that 


sDPOpr SET ee = jhe could de nothing hy Way of improvement, with- 
DIFFERENT SUCCESS IN FARMING. out awakening in ‘the mind of his head man; or 
I know a farmer who has but fifteen acres of | factotum, an enthusiasm akin to his own. This 
land, off of which he supports his family. He con- | man at first demurredtto hauling swamp muck into 
trives to get 40 bushels of wheat from an acre, and the barn-yard, lest it should spoil the manure, Now 
from 50 to 70 bushels of Indian corn, besides corn he has become an ardent student in vegetable econ- 
fodder abundance. Instead of impoverishing omy, and in the philosophy of vegetable growth and 
his lands by these heavy crops, his farm grows nutrition, as taught in the best agricultural papers 
richer. This farmer applies his knowledge of fig- | of the day. Here is at least one laboring man, ex- 
ures to his calling. He says he cannot afford to \alted from a mere drudge to a respectable co-work- 
grow half a crop, as the deterioration in fences, and er with the chemist in his laboratory, and ona 
the interest of money on hand, is the same, full | grander scale. Ss. W. 
crop or half crop. It is needless to say that this | — 
man takes two agricultural papers. | Lucerne.—Near cities, for the use of dairymen or 
I know another farmer who has 78 acres of land, | tavern-keepers, and indeed for all who are wise 
a fine, calcareous clay loam, ameliorated by quartz, | enough to adopt the soiling system, this crop is al- 
and limestone pebbles. He barely subsists his | most invaluable. Nearly five years since, | sowed 
family, in a very primitive way, on the avails of his | a small quantity of lucerne on a sandy soil; the 
78 acres. His corn-field is plowed, or rather half| plants coutinue to thrive luxuriantly, though sub- 


“From the Albany Cultivator. 


plowed, late in the spring, the weeds run a race | jected to hard usage from animals and fowls. ‘The 
with the late planted corn until late in June, when | roots will continue vigorous about ten years, but 


the hoe and the plow are put in to relieve the stunt- 
ed corn. Now comes a drought: the already en- 
feebled plants, shrink at once before it, unlike those 
on the deep plowed, early planted, and well tended 
field. But the drought has at least served this man 
with an excuse for his short crop of Indian corn ; 
thus saving his pride at the expense of his pocket. 


it is more profitable to new seed once in 6 or 7 
years. As soon as it reaches a foot in height, it 
may be mown, and again every month or six weeks 
through the sumer. It is much better 
for feeding green, than for winter fodder. It will | 
produce twice as much herbage as red clover. Lu- 
cerne is no humbug.—Corr. Ohio Cull. 





‘ 








| 
| 


ten to! 
|one he is asleep on his bed, or sitting cosily by the | 
Ask him to subseribe for an agricultural pa- | 
“T want. 


I assail no man, who, like the hedgehog, is 
who seems instinctively to have that German love | 
This man’s farm gives 
no dilapi- | 


many fine farm-houses, a carricature on all orders 


SILK BUSINESS. 
The report of the Commissioner of Patents gives 


To bring the | the following estimate of the product of silk co- 


coons in 1845: 





Maine, 944 Ibs. 
New Hampshire, 1,210 
Massachusetts, 47,110 
Rhode Island, 1,250 
Connecticut, 220,000 
Vermont, 13,740 
New York, 7,850 
New Jersey, 6,240 
Pennsylvania, 41,370 
Delaware, 5,500 
Maryland, 10,240 
Virginia, 9,260 
North Carolina, 8.850 
South Carolina, 7,626 
Georgia, 8,430 
Alabama, 7,890 
Mississippi, 300 
Louisiana, 1,570 
Tennessee, 30,110 
Kentucky, 6,970 
Ohio, 39,376 
Indiana, 1,150 
Illinois, 4,680 
Missouri, 290 
Arkansas, 300 
Michigan, 1,900 
Florida, 590 
Wisconsin Ter. 40 
lowa Ter. oo 
Dist. Columbia, 1,500 
486,530 


American Products in England.—A London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Traveller, writes : 

“American cheese, when first introduced here, 
was not esteemed; only the poorer classes would 
purchase it; now, the leading cheese-mongers al- 
ways have a large supply of Ameriean cheese, and 
take care to inform the public of its superior qual- 
ity. Indian corn is another article of food, 
much talked of and efforts making to 
introduce the bread from corn-meal amongst the 
people of Ireland, England and Scotland. Dr. 
Thompson recently read an able paper at a meet- 
ing of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, on the 
nutritive qualities of Indian corn, which he ranked 
very high, and said it made “an agreeable article of 
diet.” ‘The luxuries, too, of the U, States, may be 
found in the metropolis of England. ‘To say noth- 
ing of American ice, extensively used by the no- 
bility and gentry, the tables of the West End ar- 
jstoeracy may now be supplied with canvass-back 
ducks, wild turkeys and venison, ‘These, 
erul other delicacies from the U. States, are adver- 
tised for sale by the ‘ American Ice Company,’ 106 
New Bond street.” 


now 


rrent nre 


and rev- 


Lard for London.—Happening in at Hastings’s 
Lard-oil Factory, we found them putting up lard 
in hogs’ bladders, for an English dealer. This is 


ithe fashionable form of the No, 1 article in the Lon- 


don market, where it brings fifteen cents a pound. 
The cases come from Ohio, are well cleaned and 
when filled and cold, appear as white and as hard 


adapted | us an ostrich’ 8 egg.—Spring/field Repub, 


It is well to fear the worst: the best will take 


care of iteelf. 


4}: 

















From the Genesee Farmer. 


‘CLOVER. 


There are 7.7 lbs: of ash in 100 Ibs. of dry clo- | any given amount of food. From the very thorough 
If this crop be taken from a field for a num- | manner in which sheep digest their food, and from 
ber of years in succession, without making resti- | general observation, there is not much doubt that 
tution, it will be found quite exhausting, notwith- | this animal will elaborate rather more good meat 


ver. 


standing its power to draw nourishment frem the 
atmosphere, An acre of stout clover, when per- 


feetly dry, has been known to weigh 3,693 Ibs. of | by the farmer. 


ash. ‘This is some 80 pounds more than is re- 
moved from an acre in a fair crop of wheat. It is 
useful to study the mineral elements of this plant, 
in connection with those of wheat. 

In 284 Ibs. of the ash of clover, there are of 


Phosphoric acid, 18.00 Ibe. 


Sulphuric acid, 7.00 * 
Chlorire, 7.00 
Lime, 70.00 * 
Magnesia, 18.00 
Potash and soda, 77.00 § 
Silica, 15.00 ‘ 
Oxide of iron and alumina, 00.90 
Carbonic acid, 71.00 * 
283.9 * 


Throwing out of the account the 71 Ibs. of ear- 
bonis acid, we have 213 Ibs. of earthy matter. An 
acre of wheat needs to form both seed and straw, 
17 Ibs. of phosphoric acid. An acre of good clo- 
ver will furnish 18 Ibs. That quantity of wheat 
needs 2 Ibs. sulphuric acid. An aere of clover 
will supply 7 Ibs. The former needs 1 tb. of chlo- 
rine—a substance that forms 60 per cent. in com- 
mon salt. Clover will furnish 7 lbs. Wheat (an 
acre) needs 16 Ibs. of lime. Clover will supply 70 
lbs. Wheat needs 13 Ibs. magnesia. Clover will 
supply 18 lbs. Wheat needs 24 lbs, of potash and 
soda, (and an excess.) Clover will furnish 77 Ibs. 
Wheat needs 121 Ibs. of silica, of which clover can 
furnish only 15 Ibs. 

Except silica, or sand, it will be seen that an 
acre of good clover yields all the several minerals 
needed by a crop of wheat, and some of the most 
valuable ones, in large excess, 

In its organic elements, the supply is not less 
abundant. 


P | to make new muscle, and should be mixed with 
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cise gain for every 100 lbs. of hay, grass, or proven- 
der consumed, ave may ascertain whether a pig, 
| sheep, or steer gains the more muscle and fat for 


from 100 lbs. of grass, particularly clover, to say 
nothing of its fleece, than any other animal kept 
Be that as it may, that sheep may 
be made fat on good clover, is inferred from the 
circumstance that 100 Ibs. of that plant contain 4 
lbs. of oil, according to M. Boussingault. ‘To yield 
this, it must be early cut, and cured in the very best 
manner. In ordinary crops, 30 Ibs. of hay may be 
j\gnade from 100 of green clover. One pound of 
clover hay is as good as 6 2-3 lbs. of wheat straw 








| straw in wintering stock.—Dr. Lee. 


HAY MAKING. 

Why not adopt the same rule in regard to the 
time of cutting clover and grass for lay, that is fol- 
lowed in cutting medicinal herbs? The object in 
both cases is to secure the intrinsic virtues of the 
plant. In curing herbs, as all acquainted with the 





subject admit, the most proper time is when they | 
are in full bloom ; and it is also admitted that they | 
| should be cured in the shade, because if exposed to | 
'the more direct influence of the sun and air, some 
of their valuable properties would be evaporated, 
We know there is some difference of opinion in | 
regard to the proper time for cutting grass. The | 
advocates for ripe hay contend that there is more 
“ substance” in it, and that it will “ go further” in 
feeding stock than that which is cut while it is in 
blossom. And so, we suppose, there is still more | 
“ substance” in scrub-oak brush, and that it would 
go still farther in feeding (not supporting) stock. | 
Admitting there is more substance in ripe grass, is 
it a kind of substance which affords more nourish- 
ment to animals ? | 
Plants, at the time of flowering, contain starch, | 
gum, and sugar ; all of which are known to nour- | 
ish animals. In the formation of seed, the stems | 
and leaves are exhausted of these substances, and 











Carbon Oxyg’n. Hydr’gn. Nitro. | the substance which remains is chiefly woody fibre. 


Clover has in 3,693 lbs. 1750 1396 185 78 
Wheat in 3,124 lbs, 1487 1262 171 32 

It is particularly worthy of note that clover yields 
more than twice as much nitrogen as both the 


wheat and suaw require. It is proper to state that /ment from each, 


| 
| 


{ 


But it may be said that the composition of woody | 
fibre, starch and gum, are nearly the same. Ad-| 
mitted; but this does not prove that animals are 
able to extract nearly an equal amount of nourish- 
The composition of the dia-| 


root. The greatest value in fodder would be ob- 
tained in such eases, by allowing the crop to grow 
to grow till it had acquired its greatest bulk. This 
remark, however, by no means applies 30 clover or 
timothy, or the grasses usually cultivated for hay. 

In making hay, we would expose it to the sun 
and air no more than is required to effect its pre- 
servation, for the same reason that is above given 
in reference to curing herbs. Clover can be cured 
—indeed it is more conveniently cured—with but 
very little exposure to the sun. If it is not wet, 
and is fairly wilted, it may be put into cocks that 
will weigh when dry, about fifty pounds each, by 
which it may be effectually cured. Timothy, also, 
may be cured in the same manner. The finer 
grasses, When thrown into a body, pack more close- 
ly, and afford Jess space for the air; consequently, 
they require to be more thinly spread in making. 

Excepting with clover, which we never spread 
out of swath, our practice has been to spread out 
the swaths as evenly as possible, if the burden is 
stout, as soon as the dew is off; in the afternoon, 
rake and cock it before the dew falls. We prefer 
putting it in cocks, even if it is no more than wilt- 
ed, because the sweating it will there undergo in 
the course of twelve hours, will much facilitate the 
making, and if the grass is coarse and hard, it will 
render it much more soft. Besides, hay that has 
been well sweated in cock, is not liable to ferment 
in the staek or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put in 
cocks on the first day, will make so that it will do 
to go to the barn on the second day, depends of 
course on its condition, and the state of the weath- 
er. If all appearances indicate that the hay can be 
made sufficiently on the second day, (and repeated 
observations only can determine the degree of dry- 
ness which is required,) open the cocks and shake 
the hay out lightly, thoroughly breaking all the 
locks with the fork. But it should not lie spread 
out later than three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
but put up again, or if dry enough put into the barn, 

There are one or two other considerations in fa- 
vor of early cutting which we omitted to notice 
above. It is admitted by physiologists that plants 
exhaust both their own energies and the soil more 


‘in forming seed, than in the whole of their preced- 


ing growth. Thus, when grass is suffered to ri- 
pen, it gives but little after-growth, and from the 
exhaustion mentioned, the sward more quickly dies 
out.—Alb. Cultivator. 





A California Farmer.—A gentieman writing from 


-e 2 GOS . of y iio " . , | ; ; ‘ i : : 
= vy Far Ibs. of perfectly dry clover, one must | mond, the hardest of all substances, may be said to | California to the editors of the St. Louis Reveille, 
— 1040 “ of a clover hay. But in| be similar to that of starch, gum, &c.,—carbon be- ‘says his stock consists of about four thousand head 
plowing in clover for Wheat, we gain all the stub- | ing the chief element of all; but the digestive or-| of oxen, one thousand seven hundred horses and 


ble and roots. 
It is not enough to apply gypsum to poor land to 
poor land to secure a large yield of clover. In ad- 


dition to deep and thorough tillage, on many soils | “ stiek by the ribs,” we think the ribs would not 


the application of wood ashes, lime, and common 
salt will be found extremely useful. ‘These are 
nearly identical in character with those found in 
the ash of this plant. 


Note the large percentage of the phosphate of 
lime, needed to form the bones of young animals, 
and the earthy elements of their membranes and 
niuscles, and the Jiberal supply of organized nitro- 
gen to build up all nitrogenous tissues, which clo- 
ver affords, and you will see the great value of this 
plant for the nourishment of all gramniverous ani- 
mals. 


By carefully weighing the food consumed by dif- 
ferent animals, and weighing them to learn the pre- 


| 





gans of animals would hardly be able to convert 
the diamond into organized tissue. And though | 
woody fibre, if eaten by cattle or sheep, might 


acquire from it much fat, or the system much 
strength. 

' In some parts of the country, animals are actu- 
ally fattened for market on hay alone. This may 
sound strange to those who feed their stock only 
with clover and timothy which has gone to seed ; 
for we presume their stock was never thus futten- 
ed. But where this object is attained, the grass is 
cut while it is quite green, (not past bloom,) and 
made and preserved with great care. It is true 
there are some kinds of grasses—as the “ spire 
grass,” or “Kentucky blue-grass,” (Poa pratensis,) 
which make but little bulk in seed-stalks, the chief 
growth consisting of leaves which spring from the 





mules, three thousand sheep, and as many hogs. 
They all pasture themselves without difficulty in 
the rich prairies and bottoms of the Sacramento, 
and only require to be attended. ‘This is done by 
Indians, of whom he employs four hundred. His 
annual crop of wheat is about twelve thousand 
bushels, with barley, peas, beans, &c. in propor- 
tion. 





To Protect Vines from Bugs.—Mix equal parts of 
sulphur and soot, and sprinkle it on the upper and 
under surface of the leaves while the plants are 
wet.—Er. pap. 

Somebody says—There is not a surer sign of a 
little soul than the striving to gain respect by fine 
clothes and gaudy ornaments. None will resort to 
these attractions but those who have no other. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, June 13, 1846. 


= eEerere 


| A. Story, Judges. Ist premium of $2,to Miss Rus- ! first yeere, ard it shall bring forth the fruite of three 


sell. 2d premium, of $1, to J. L. L. F. Warren. 
Pot Plants—For the best 6 plants, Ist premium 


yeeres. And againe, If you will keepe my Com- 
mandments, I will send you raine in due season, 


From M. P. Wilder, President of the Society, 9 | of $2, to Wm, Meller. 2d premium of $1, to Par- | and the earth shall yeeld her increase, and your 


pot plants; 4 superb new Geraniums, as fine as ev- 
er exhibited, viz: Sophia Matilda, Grand Monarque, 
Excelsa, and Duchess of Sutherland ; Fuchsia gi- 
gantea, Miller’s Victoria, and two Venus victrix. 

From J. 8. Cabot, 15 varieties of Pawonies, many 
of them new and splendid; among them were P. 
Formosa, speciosa striata, elegans, Claptoniensis, 
Auemonefiora striata, Reine Hortense, grandiflora 
carnea plena, bicolor plena, Victoria modeste, 
Reevesii, Pottsii, Whitlejii, &c. Mr Cabot’s collec- 
tion of Pwonies, embraces the choicest varieties in 
the country. 

From Messrs. Winship, a magnificent pyramid 
of flowers; a great variety of superb cut flowers, 
filling the two large vases; Roses, in great varie- 
ty; Azaleas, and other flowers in profusion. 

From Wm. Kenrick, by Miss Russell, one large 
and 4 small bouquets; also, a fine show of Peo- 
nies. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, one large and six 
emall bouquets, Phioxes, Digitalis, Ponies, Ama- 
ryllis, and cut flowers in great variety, 

From Augustus Aspinwall, a large collection of 
Roses, splendid varieties and fine specimens. 

From 8. R. Johuson, Peony Whitlejii; hardy 
and perpetual Roses, in great variety. 

From Samuel Walker, fine Ranunculus; Phlox- 
es, Campanula persicefolia alba, Dictamnus fraxi- 
nella, var. alba, and cut flowers in variety. 

From Walker & Co., two bouquets, two clus- 
ters of Noisette Roses, with an immense number 
of buds and flowers ; Rose 
nies, and other cut flowers. 


i ker Barnes. 

Cut Flowers.—D. Haggerston, W. Quant, Judges. 
To Messrs. Winship, for a pyramidal design of cut 
| flowers, and for loose flowers in the vases, a gratui- 

ty of $3. 


HUSBANDRY—ITS DIGNITY AND IMPOR- 
TANCE, 

(‘Che following is extracted from an old work, 
entitled “ The First Booke of Husbandry,” publish- 
}ed in England two hundred years ago :] 

“In the judgement of the holiest and wisest men, 
there is nothing more honest nor better, nor any 


acceptable to God, than the tilling of the earth. 
The most mightie Lord himself did first ordaine it. 


was a planter of vines, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
were sheepards; Saul! from his Asses, and David 
from his sheep, were called to the Crown; Elizeus 
and Amos of shepards were made prophets. Jesus 
the sonne of Syrach, commending liushandry above 
the rest, saith, hee customably used himselfe to hold 


but what need we more ? Our Saviour Christ him- 


and sheep-herds: moreover, as it is th Luke, our 
Lord seemeth to be a teacher of husbandry, where 
he sheweth that trees are to be digged about and 
dunged, that they may prosper the better. For 





s in variety, Dahlias, Peo- sith this Arte is of all others most innocent, and 


| withont which it is most plaine we are not able to 


trade of life more meet for a Gentleman, nor more | 


the plow, to drive the cart, and to keepe cattell; | 


selfe, glorieth to be the sonne of a husbandman, 
and frameth his parables of planting vines, of sheep | 


‘trees shall be loaden with fruite, the threshing time 
'shall last till the vintage, and the vintage shall en- 
i dure till the sowing time, and you shall eat your 
‘bread with plenteousness. Whatcan there be now 
| more pleasant to a Christian man, than to get bis 
living by such means as he knoweth doth please 
| God, and to play the Philosopher in the most sweet 
contemplation of the works of God, and to acknowl- 
‘edge and reverence the wisdome and power of the 
divine Majestie, and his bounteousness to mankind ? 
the very herbes and creatures of the field in the 
meune time preaching unto him.” 


“In Extraordinary Cow.—Mr John Jones, an ex- 
tensive farmer in New Castle county, Delaware, in 


| For Ad d hi Bad ** la statement to the Committee on Faris, describes 
‘or Adi a 5 § & ‘ere é sin -] 4 “y y ” 
or am and his sons were all hushandmen, Noe \his cow “ Yellow Flower, 


as having given milk 
about four years, and made an average of one pound 


|}and ten ounces of butter each day for that length 


of time. 
down it 


He says her lowest milking may be put 
14 qts. per day. 


Greatest milking, 9% * “ 
Greatest yield of butter, 2 1-2 lbs. * 
Lowest, 11-3 ° © 


Average, 2 Ibs. 10 oz. 

Yellow Flower is an annual calver, and beats Mr 
Frost’s famous cow in England, which made on an 
average 2 ]-2 ibs. of butter each day, for four years. 
Yellow Flower is a native cow, ten years old. Mr 
Jones las eight cows, all which make an 
average of 48 Ibs. of butter week. 

Mr J. keeps what appears to be accurate farm 
accounts, and has made a. fortune by purchasing 


natives, 


From Joseph Breck & Co., a great variety of live: the best men have alwayes imbraced it, and | .ome 200 acres of poor land on a long credit, at an 


Roses ; fine Anemones, and Ranunculus in great 
variety; Campanula persicafolia plena, and var. 
alba, Peeonies, &c. 


‘athe old fathers have ever counted it very Cosen- 
German to wisedome, Cicero calleth it the Mis- 
tris of Justice, diligence, and thriftiness ; some oth- 


laverage of S10 per acre, and then buying 20,000 


bushels of lime, also on credit, beside gypsum and 


clover-seed, to renovate the soil. The estate now 


From Parker Barnes, Paonies, Roses, Neapoli- | °'S call it the mother and nurse of all the other arts. pays the annual interest of $100 per acre over and 
tan and dwarf Rocket Larkspurs, Pansies, Fucli- | For whereas we may live without the other, with- above all expenses. 


ins, and other cut flowers. Also, 6 pots of plants, 
viz: Fuchsia conqueror, Lilium Japonicum, seed- 
ling Cineraria, Crassula, Cytissus and Ever-bloom- 
ing Pink. 

From John A. Kenriek, a fine flower of Magno- 
lia macrophylla, Peeonies, Roses, nd other cut flow- 
ers. 

From F. W. Macontiry, a variety of fine Roses, 

From Wm. Doyle, one large bouquet. 

From John Hovey, 3 bouquets. 


From Wm. Meller, 8 pot plants, viz: one splen- | 


did Russellia Coccinea, 3 Fuchsias, Geranium, Eu- 
phorbia splendens, Rose, (Village Maid,) and Ama- 
ryllis. Also, 2 bouquets, fine Pinks, and other cut 
flowers. 

From W. Quant, splendid Rocket Larkspurs. 

From Wm. E. Carter, 1 large and 4 small bou- 
quets, Ponies, Phloxes, Hyacinthus plumosus, and 
a great variety of other choice perennials. 

From Orr N. Towne, Ipomea Learii, and a fine 
Dahlia. 


out the other, without this we are not able to sus- | 


|taine our life: besides, the gaine that hereof ariseth 
is most godly, and least subject to envy, for it hath 


to deale with the earthe, that restoreth with gaine | 


| such things as is committed unto her, specially if it 
be furthered with the blessing of God. The onely 
geutlemanly way of encreasing the house, is trade 
of husbandry; and for this cause they were al- 


° - | 
wayes accounted the perfectest Gentlemen, who, 


content with the living their Ancestors left them, 
lived in the Countrie on their lands, not seeking 
their living by bargaining nor handicrafts. The 
Governours of Rome so devided the, yeere, as they 
businesse of the 


assigned onely the ninth day for 


Cittie, and the rest of the time for the tillage of the | 


Countrie, whereby, being hardened by labor in 
| peace, they might be better able to abide the trav- 
\aile of war. Which coufitrie people were always 
| preferred before the people of the Citie, and more 
| Nobility thought to be in them that till the ground, 


| than in those that live idly within the walles of the | 


From John Dunklee, a branch with flowers of | Citie, or make gaine in merchundize. By husband- 


Liriodendron tulipifera. 

From E. M. Richards, Iris, Peonies, and other 
cut flowers. 

From Hovey & Co.,a magnificent display of Ro- 
ses, including numerous Perpetual, Moss, and oth- 
er fine varieties. 

For the Committee, Jos. Brecx, Chm’n. 

Awarp oF Premiums. 
On Bouquets.—D. Haggerston, W. Quant, 


iry were made rich the godly Fathers, Abraham, 
| Lot, Jacob, and Joab; and most certaine it is, that 
| this profession and this gaine is most acceptable to 
God, for hee commanded Adam to till the ground 
land to get his living with the sweat of his brow. 
Thus is husbandry of such authority, as God with 


We gather the above interesting facts from the 
Baltimore Farmer.— Genesee Far. 


To Make a Strong Cement for Earthen Ware.— 
Boil slices of skimmed milk cheese with water into 
a paste, and then put in quick-lime, and grind it 
on a slab or in a stone mortar. 

To Join Glass,—Melt a little isinglass in spirits 
of wine, adding thereto about a fifth part of water, 
and using a gentle heat. When perfectly melted 
and mixed, it will form a transparent glue, which 
will unite glass so that the fracture will hardly be 
| perceived. 
| To Cleanse Metal or Coin Tarnished by Quicksil- 
'ver.—Put a shovel or other piece of iron into the 

fire and heat it until red hot; put the metal on it, 
and the quicksilver will evaporate.—N. Y. Far. and 
| Mech. 


| 

| Large quantities of American provisions find 
| their way to this country by almost every arrival, 
jand when the restrictions whieh have hitherto im- 
peded this branch of ecommerce are removed—and 
| removed they will be—it is impossible to guage the 
‘extent to which the provision trade between Eng- 
\jand and America will be carried. At present, 
there are upwards of 400,000 barrels of flour under 


‘his open witnesse hath allowed it, and afterwards | lock in Liverpool, all of which will come in under 
by his servant Moses hath added his blessing unto | the low duty when the Corn Bill becomes law.— 


E.| it, saying, I will give the ground my. blessing the | Liverpool T'imes. 
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VALEDICTORY. 


England agriculture,) operated unfavorably to the thrift | ligations. Wecan only reward them by the poor com- 

of the Farmer. pensation of our thanks ; but they have the satisfaction 
Under the next editor's administration, we, by his ad- | of knowing that their labors were spent in a good cause, 

vice, and having some faith ourselves in “low fares,” | and for the benefit of a great interest. 

reduced the price of the paper; but this resulted in no} To our brother editors, some of whom have kindly 

benefit to us. To be sure, we put fifty cents per year | noticed our labors, we proffer our best wishes and re- 

into the pocket of each of our paying subscribers, and spects ;—and for our brother publishers of the agricul- 


We announced in our last that the New England Far- 
mer would be discontinued at the end of the volume, 
which closes with this number. That announcement, 
if we may judge from the expressions of sorrow which 
seem to flow spontaneously from all we meet, has been 


character of the Farmer, since it has fallen to our lot to 
take charge of it; but what could be expected of a per- 
son who had full occupation for the mind in superin- 
tending an extensive business, independent of the pa- 
per? The odds and ends and fragments of time only 
could be devoted to editorial labors. To be compelled 
every week to bring before our readers—many of whom 


received with aniversal regret,—reminding us of remarks 
commonly made when a valued acquaintance has closed 
his earthly labors, and those who respected him have 
assembled to perform the Jast, solemn duties. His fuil- 
ings are not remembered—his good trails only are spok- 
en of. 

We are, perhaps, more pained by the unpleasant oc- 
currence than any other individual. It would have 
been gratifying our wishes to continue the Farmer, 
but this we could not do, with pecuniary advantage. To 
Jabor without adequate recompense, and to meet the re- 


teresting and acceptable, is a task which we have shrunk 
from hundreds of times within the last three years. 


ties, we have often received cheering commendations 
which gave us new energy. 

The New England Farmer was established in 1822. 
Thomas G. Fessenden was the editor ; 
Shepard, publisher. Wm. Nichols became proprietor 
Nov. 1, 1823; John B. Russell, do. Sept. 4, 1824; Geo, 
C. Barrett, do. Dec. 5, 1832. Mr Barrett died Feb. 1836. 
Joseph Breck & Co, purchased the Farmer Aug. 31, 
1836. Thos. G. Fessenden died Nov. 10th, 1837, hav- 
ing edited the paper from the commencement. 

The paper was now conducted by the present editor, 
part of the time assisted by Bartholomew Brown. In 
Sept. 1838, an arrangement was made with Henry Col- 
man, (then engaged in the State Agricultural Survey,) 
to furnish one or more leading articles for each number, 
the selections and other editorial labors devolving upon 
the present incumbent. Allen Putnam took upon him- 


sponsibility of issuing a weekly periodical, requires more 
public spirit, and greater pecuniary resources, than we 
possess. 

Since the paper has been under our control, it has 
been our object to make it truly a magazine of Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and Domestic Economy—and thus 
to carry out the design of those who established it. In 
our endeavors to do this, we have not gratified a large 
class, who wished to have the paper increased in size, 
and its columns devoted to a greater variety of reading. 
By thus changing the character of the paper, and mak- 
ing it the repository of anything and everything, witha 


sprinkling of agricultural matter, we might, quite proba- . oa 
ble, have increased its circulation, and derived from it sey tamaate Sonnge Ge paper. Sam GMI, wed cow 


tinued in the editorial chair until Oct. 4, 1843, when we 
But we chose not} 


an ample pecuniary compensation. : : 
soto do. We felt that an important trust had been com- | “®F® under the necessity of taking upon ourself the re- 


mitted to our hands—that it would be akin to sacrilege to 
mutilate a work whose foundations were laid by such 
men as Fessenden, Lowell, Prince, Pickering, Buel, and 





sponsibility of conducting the paper. 

A crisis has now arrived where its history ends. But 
its influence does not here end—nor will the good it has 
others of a kindred spirit ;—we should almost have | 49ne expire with it. Like him--now numbered among 


expected that they would have arisen from their silent | Mount Auburn's treasures—who nursed it in its infancy 
| and guided It in 1s riper years, 1t wiil, though departed, 
still teach through the deeds of its life. ‘The New Eng- 
land Farmer has not lived in vain :—during the twenty- 


resting places to rebuke us, 

When the New England Farmer was established, only 
two agricultural papers existed in the country—the 
American Farmer, at Baltimore, and The Plow Boy, at 
Albany. From the tact that was peculiar to Mr Fessen- | 8ured it has done much—in promoting raral taste and 
den, in making judicious selections from various authors, | rural improvement ;—and we know that its name, like 
and in the general management of the paper, in con- | that of its venerated founder, is intimately associated 
nection with the many able correspondents who freely ; With the history of American Agriculture and Horticul- 
contributed their experience and opinions for publica- | ture. 
tion in the N. E. Farmer, it soon gained the favor ofthe, The New England Farmer now expires: but younger, 
public, was well patronized, and extensively circulated more vigorous, and, perhaps, more efficient laborers are 
through the Union and the Canadas. It was the organ | left in the field, and on them it bestows its dying benison. 
through which intelligent agriculturisis, in every sec-| Be it their aim to diffuse and impress tiie truths of sci- 
tion of the country, communicated and exchanged their} exce and the lessons of experience ;—to promote the 
ideas. But the popularity of the Farmer, and the taste| practice of good habits as well as good husbandry ;—to 
for agricultural reading which it generated, was the oc- teach the sons of farmers the dignity of honest toil and 
casion of other papers starting into existence, one after the treasures which are unfolded by knowledge ;—to 
another, and now, almost every State has its agricultu-| combat prejudice and enlighten ignorance :—May they 
ral paper, and some two, three and four. This, asa. long live and flourish,—but, to whatever extent their 
natural consequence, drew off many who had before ' existence may be prelonged, may they never become 
| obnoxious to the aspersion of having outlived their use- 





four years of its existence, it has done much—we are as- 


patronized this paper. 
In engaging the services of the editor succeeding Mr | fulness. 
Fessenven, we hoped th increase the number of subscri- | It remains for us to thank those who have favored us 


bers, but were disappointed. Some other circumstances by their patronage, and those also who have contributed 


at this time, among which was the too great devotion ' for our pages ;—ainong the latter, to Drs. Dana and Jack- 
of the paper to the silk business, (which its too sanguine | son, Mr Bartlett, Mr 'Teschemacher, Mr Allen, of Pem- 
advocates predicted would be a leading branch of New | broke, and “ D. of the East,” we fee! under especial ob- 








we knew were of the most intelligent class—matter in- | 


Yet, imperfectly as we have performed our editorial du- st Gea wiiae 5. 





the aggregate amount was so much out of our own. tural press, we invoke all the prosperity in their voca- 


We have endeavored to do all we could to sustain the tion which they can reasonably desire. 


To the “ Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry,’ and to the Plymouth Co. Agri- 
cultural Society, we tender our grateful acknowleage- 
ments for the liberal patronage they have extended to 
the Farmer, with the hope that the great interests which 
are the object of their Jaudable efforts to subserve, may 
have been in some degree promoted by the volumes 


of this paper which they have yearly distributed. May 


| each Society long continue to flourish and do gi.od. 


The New EnGranp Farmer now bids ali its friends 


“ Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been ;— 
A sound that makes us linger,—yet—farewell /” 


Thomas W. | May they abundantly reap, and long live to enjoy, the 


fruits of well-directed industry :— 


“« May ali their smiles be smiles of love— 

Their tears, be tears of joy.” 
And when they shall be summoned to “‘ that sleep which 
knows no waking," may each of them, like the old New 
Encranp Farmer, leave the fragrance of 4 Goop Name 
to perpetuate his memory. 





TO OUR EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

In relation to exchanges, we have always pursued a 
liberal course—much more so than has been for our pro- 
fit or advantage. ‘The number on our list is not far from 
150, We have ojten contemplated curtailing this num- 
ber, and confining it entirely to agricultural journals, or 
such others only as we particularly desired to see; but 
could never make up our mind to do this. We hope 
now, brethren of the press, you will requite our constan- 
cy and courtesy, and give us a little headway, by giv- 
ing the prospectus of “The Horticulturist’ (see first 
page,) an insertion in your respective papers, By so 
doing, you will confer a favor, and we will remember 
you kindly henceforth and torever. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

Those of our subscribers who wish to complete their 
sets of the N. E. Farmer, can obtain odd numbers of 
the few last volumes, by applying for them within sixty 
days. After that time, we shall dispose of them for 
waste paper. 


NOTICE. 

We would inform those who are indebted to us for the 
N. E, Farmer, that we shall forward their bills either 
with this number, or with the Index, which will be sent 
next week. We hope every oue will attend te the busi- 
ness of paying up without delay, as we wish to close all 
the N. E. Farmer accounts. 


(7 We desire to be immediately informed of the 
wishes of those of our subscribers who have paid in ad- 
vance,—whether they will have the balance due them 
refunded in money, or receive “ The Cultivator’ in- 
stead. We wish those also who intend to subscribe for 
“ The Horticulturist’ or “ The Cultivator,’ to forward 
their names immediately. 





17 The report of the grand Horticultural exbibition 
of Saturday, appeared in the Transcript of Monday, and 
will also be given in a future No. of The Horticulturist. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reportedforthe New England Farmer. 
Range ofthe Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietor 


ofthe Vew England Farmer, Brighton, Mase. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure ,tothe week ending June 21. 








June, 1846. [|7,A.M.|12,M [5,P M.| Wind. 
Monday, 15| 64 92 | 70 S. E. 
Tuesday, 16 67 69 61 S. E. 
Wednesday, 17 68 72 62 E. 
Thursday, 18 58 84 74 S. E. 
Friday, 19 66 90 65 | Ss. 
Saturday, 29| 638 | 67 57 E. 
Sunday, 2i|; 64 59 57 | E. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, June 22, 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 
At market 475 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Working Oxen, 


15 Cows and Calves, 1100 Sheep, and 240 Swine. 
Beef Cattle unsold. 


1846. 


nices.— Beef Cattle.—Prices have further declined, | 


and we reduce our quotations. 
a $6,12. Ist quality, $5,75. 
quality, $4,75 a 5,25. 
Working Oxen.—No Sales noticed. 
Cows and Calves.—Sales $20, 22 and 30. 
Sheep.—Sales at $1,62, 1,83, 2,00, 2,25, 2,50 and $2,75. 
Swine.—No lots to peddle sold. Those at market 
were reported last week. At retail, from 5 1-2 to 7, 


We quote Extra. $6,00 
2d quality, $5,50. 3d 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 


Corrected with great care, weckly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $v 00 a 2 50 per bushel. Red Top 
$5 to 70 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 114c.—Southern, 10 
ad0c. Flax Seed. $1 50 per bushel]. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 2 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. The Grain market has been very languid 
throughout the week, and sales confined pretty much to 
retail trade. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 a 00-—Southern, ronna 
yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 58 a 60—do. do. 
white 55 2 56—do New Orleans, 50 a 55—Barley ov a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 72 a 75—do. Southern, 00 a 00 —Oats 
Southern, 37 a 00— Northern do. 38 to 39— Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 al 37.—Shorts, per double bush. 37 a 40—-Bran, 
00 a 00. 

FLOUR. The prices have ruled very much the same 
this week as last; the receipts have not been over large. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 25 a0 00 | 


—do. wharf, $4 12a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $409 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new $4 00 a 0 0U—Alexandria, wharf, 4 004418 
—Georgetown, 8425 a 4 31—Extra do. 450 a 4 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $412a0 00—do. City, 8000 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 80 00 a 0 00—do. Country 80 00 a 0 v0—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 31 a4 37—do fancy brands, 84 75 
a 5'265—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, 
eash 33752400. Rye, $3 00 a 3 62--Indian Meal in bbls. 
$3 00 a 3 25. 

PROVISIONS. There has been less doing in all descrip- 
tions during the last week. 

Beef—Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $8 50 a 9 00—Navy—87 50a 
8 00.—No. 1, 87 26 a7 50—do Prime $5 75 a 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $12 00 a 12 50—do Clear 811 50 a 1200 
do. Mess, $1000 a 10 50—do Prime $9 00 a 9 50—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 00a0 00 
do. Cargo do. 000 a000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, ship’ng, 00 a 00—do store. uninspected,3 a 10—do 


dairy, 15 cts. a 13—Lard, No. t, Boston ins. 6} a 7— do| 


South and Western, 64 a 7— Hams, Boston,7 a 00— 
4 a 6—do new milk, 7 a9. 

WOOL. Wuty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 6 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

Moderate sales without any change in prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 33 a 40 c.--Amer 
jean full blood, do 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 30 a 32—Do. 1-2do 
23 a 30--1-4 and common do 26 a 28 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 18 a 20-~ Do. unwashed, 10 a 11——Bengasi do 
6a 7--Saxony, clean, 12—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 183—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 32 
a 33—No. 1 do. do. do, 27 1 30—No. 2dododo 18a 20— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 16. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

The last London accounts state that “ the value of this 
article is advancing, holders being unwilling to sell, as there 
is the most general prevalence of fly and lice all through the 
plantations, ever known.” 

lst sort Mass. 1844, lb. 18 a 20 ; 2d do 00 a 00. 

HAY. 20 to 00 per ton— Eastern Screwed 815 to 16. 

EGGS, 12 to 13. 


44 | 


Millet, 1 75 te 2 00. | 





j 
| 
} 
| 








| REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
| The Revolving Horse Rake has heen in general use in 


to be one of the most useful Jahor saving machines now in 
use. One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on 
an average from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do 
the work well. There is a great advantage in this rake 
over all others, as the person using it does not have to stop 
the horse to unload the rake. 
For sale at Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 


HAY TOOLS. 

The subscribers have received from the manufacturer a 
great assortment of the most approved HAY TOOLS— 
including 

The celebrated Dunn’s Scyrues, of every variety and 
| pattern,—warranted to be equal to any in the market. 
Should they prove bad they wiil be exchanged or the mo- 
| hey refunded. 

Clapp's and Aiken’s Scytue Syarrns, of superior qual- 


- 
j ity 


Hall’s and Bowker’s Hay Raxes, with other varieties. 
Hay Forxs, embracing every variety and form. 
Austin’s Rirtes, the best article of the kind known. 


Indian Pond and other Scytue Stones, wholesale and 


retail at the lowest prices. JOSEPH BBECK & CO 
No. 61 & 52 N. Market street, up stuirs. 


Boston, June 9, 1846. 


DAIRY UTENSILS. 
Cheese Pr —Self-acting, Shaker, and other sorts. 
Churns—Gault’s Patent, and several other kinds. 
Milk Pans—Lactometers. 


} 
| 
| 


Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
June 10, JOS. BRECK & CO. 








ESSAY ON GUANO, 


the best methods of its application in Agriculture and 


J. BRECK & CO, 


Price 25 cents. 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 


moved with a foot treader, are found to bea great improve- 





ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co. No. 51 North Market street. 


SPRUCE POLES. 
1000 dozen suitable for Rustic Fences; 
1000 dozen Dahlia and Bean Poles; 
2000 Spruce Poles 10 to 30 feet in length; 
For sale by 
MOSES FRENCH, jr. Maine Wharf, 
Broad Street, near the bottom of Summer street. 


March 29, 1846. 8m. 





Guano! Guano! 

The subscribers have for sale GUANO, of various quali- 
ties, from 374 to $50 per ton, viz: 100 tons first quality of 
Peruvian, 100 do. do, do. Ichaboe, 100 do. second do. do. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 





and 52 North Market Street, (up stairs.) Boston. 


most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found | 


For sale at Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Tesche- | 
macher’s Essay on Guano,—describing its properties and | 
or- 
ticulture, with the value of importations from different Jocal- | 
ities; founded on actual analyses, and on personal experi- | 
ments upon numerous kinds of treés, vegetables, flowers, &c. | 


Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers ana 


ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung | 
: z an in this manner are becoming daily more in use and wherever pp RR 
Southern and Western, 64 a 7—Cheesc, Ship’g and 4 meal | used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- | GATHERERS, 


CULTIVATORS, 
The Cutrivaror is indisputably one of the most valua- 
| ble implements of modern inveution, and no farmer who 
| appreciates the importance of stirring the earth about his 
| growing crops, and studies economy in the mode of doing 
this, will be unprovided with a Cuitivator. 
| This implement, of different forms and prices, is for sale 
at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store 51 and 52 North Market Street. 
June 10, JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Howard’s Improved Easy Draught Plows. 


| Great improvements have been maie the past year in the 
; form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould 
| beard has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely 
ovcr turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and 
ieaving the ground in the best possible manncr, The 
length of the mould board has been very much increa- 
se’, so that the Plough works with the greatest ease, 
hoth with respect tothe holding and the team. The 
Committee at the late trial of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


| 


‘Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Pioughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say 
tothe inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to 
work, try Prouty & Mears, hut if your /and is heavy, hard 
orrocky, secin with Ma. Howanp’s.” 

At the above mentioned trial the Howaid Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twenty. 
seven and one half inches, to the t!2 lhs. draught, 
while the Howard Plough turned twentynine and one 
half inches, to the same power of leam ! All acknow- 
ledge that Howard's Ploughs are imuch the strongest and 
most substantially made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the 
shoe, or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed 
without having to furnish a new landsile; this shoe like- 
wise secures the mould board and landside together, and 
strengthens the Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs isfrom 86 to $16. A Plough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost abont 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 
60 extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, a 
at the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed 
| Store Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





| 


| 
| GRAIN CRADLES. 

The Grain Cradle is an article which is coming into very 
| general use in the New England States where they were 
| till of late but little known, although they have been in very 
general use in the southern and western Stutes, for many 
| years, and which is found to be decidedly the best mode of 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store | harvesting grain, as it is supposed one man will cradle five 


lacres in a day whepi he cannot reap more than one. The 
difference in gathering acrep is so much in favor of crad- 
ling, that we must suppose that it will be the only mode 
adopted hereafter, and the grain cradle will become of as 
| much nse,as an implement of husbandry,as the plow now is. 

There has been a very great improvement in the manu- 
facturing of this article, they are now made on the most 
improved plan; the scythe is well secured and finished in a 
superior manner and made of the best cast steel. 


OSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TRACE CHAINS, &c. 

Just received per ship “Sunbeam,” from Liverpool. a 

large assortment of Fence, Trace, Halter and Dog CHAINS, 
| of every description. 
Also, per Mary Ann,” from Liverpool, a large assort 
splendid GARDEN SHEARS. FLOWER 
BRIAR HOOKS, NORWAY RAG 
STONES, &c. and 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

March 18. No. 51 and 52 N. Market street. 


i} ment of 





° SLAKED LIME. 
50 casks for sale at a low price, by JOHN B. HATCH, 


wharf at foot of Tufts’ sureet, near Chelsea Bridge, Charies 
March 24. 





| 


town. 


HOES, 
Of different patterns, for sale at the New England Agri- 


cultural Warehouse, 51 and 51 North Market street, by 
April 1. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINES. 

A splendid article, will throw a constant stream of walter 

to the distance of 50 to 60 feet, with great force, and in case 

of fire would be a substitute fora fire engine. The most 
perfect article for the purpose ever intre'~ 








—— 
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WEEP NOT FOR WHAT IS PAST. 
Weep not for what's past, 
With vain and fruitless tears, 
But summon all thy strength, 
And hope in coming years. 
In high resolve, not idle grief, 
Let thy sad spirit seek relief. 


Weep not for what is past, 
E’en theugh each passing day, 
Some pathway should disclose, 
Wheie thou hast gone astray ;— 
Tears will but dim thy feeble sight— 
They set no wandering footsteps right. 


The past—that narrow span— 
What should it be to thee ? 
Look forward! cheer thy heart, 
And trust futurity. 
The past is over—dry thine eyes: 
The future has no boundaries ! 


Then weep not for the past: 
Not tears nor sighs can bring 
One misspent. moment back, 
Or stay time’s onward wing. 
Waste not in grief thy life away— 
Before thee there's a brighter day. 
D. 


How to make Money.—Eat but one meal 
and sparingly of that. 

Give your children two cents apiece to go with- 
out their dinners, and if they demand supper at 
night, charge them two cents apiece for that. 

Dry your coffee and tea grounds, and boil them 
over day after day for a week. 

Never endorse a note, even for your father’s ac- 
commodation. Never lend a dollar, even to a dis- 
tressed relative. 

Wear your old coat and hat until both look so 
shabby as to lead you to suspect that people make 
sport of them as you pass through the streets. 

If you attend church, manage to avoid pew-rent ; 
and always keep a supply of tin four-pences for the 
contribution box. 

Never spend an hour in recreation, nor a cent 
for pleasure. 


a day, 


When you go to market, buy the cheapest stuff 


you can find ; for if it is the cheapest, of course it 
must be the most economical. Adopt this rule in 
all your purchases. 

In making change, be particularly careful to look 
out for the quarter and half cents, 

Never take a newspaper. If you want to learn 
the news, either borrow your neighbor’s paper or 
sneak into a reading-room. 

Others have become rich in this way, and why 
may not you? ‘True, you may not get much re- 
spect from your townsmen, by adopting this course ; 
but then, what is respect compared with money: 


Proverbs.—The forehead and the eye are the 
tongue of the mind.— Lat. 

In a thousand pounds of law there is not an 
ounce of love. 

It is a miserable sight to see a poor man proud, 
and a rich man avaricious,—Lat. 

It is a foolish sheep that makes the wolf his con- 
fessor.—1b. 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the crook that 
was formed in the sapling.— Gaelic. 


from Vermont. 


none of the whitest. 


er-beaten man appeared in the door-way, “ Thun- 
der! how dark it grows.” Uncle Bill, contemptu- 


are enough to darken any room.” 





SUPERB VARIETIES OF FLOWER SEEDS. 
JOSEPH’ BRECK & CO. Seedsmen and Florists, No, 
51 and 62 North Market stueet, (up stairs) have now receiv- 
eda full supply of fresh FLOWER SEEDS from the 
most celebrated Florists of Europe, from their own garden 
in Brighton and from other sources, of the most select varie- 
ties—ever offered in this country. Special attention has 
been given by the subserthers in long practice, in improving 
the numerous varieties of hardy Flowers, which have so 
long been the object of their cultivation. and they feel assur 
ed that the seeds saved by themselves, cannot be surpass- 
ed by any other growers in the country. 
Among some of the choice seeds are the foliowing, viz : 
Extra fine Verbena seeds, raised by an amateur in this 
every color and shade, price per package, 25 
Extra fine Double Picotee and Carnation Pink seed, 
saved from a bed of 50 fine double varieties, (Breck & 


Double Chinese Imperial Pink seed, raised in this 
country from a bed of 50 or more fine varieties, 12 
Phiox Drummondii, mixed colors, em} racing scarlet, 


crimson, purple, rose, pink, and variegated varieties, 124 
Calceolarias, mixed varieties, from fine named sorts, 25 
Pansy seed, from a collection of named sorts, 25 
Geraniums, froin a great variety of fine named sorts, 25 
Petunia seed, from a great variety of fine mixed, 

variegated and other sorts, 12 
Double Hollyhock seed, in boxes containing sixteen 

dis!inct varieties, 75 


German Asters, of the most improved and splendid 


sorts, in boxes of 12 beautiful varieties, 75 
Annual! and perennial Lupins, in boxes, containing 
16 distinct species and ‘varieties, many of them most 
superb, wil 75 
Goodetiag and CEnotheras in boxes, 10 best varieties 
and species, 50 
Russian and other ten week stock, 20 distinct vurie- 
ties, 1,00 
Ditto 10 ditto ditto 50 
A collection of 20 best varieties of Annual Flower 
seeds, 1,00 
Ditto 40 varieties of Annual and Perennial Flower 
seeds, 2,00 
Boxes containing a choice collection of '100 varieties 
of Annual and Perennial Flower seeds, 4,00 
Polyanthus seed from fine named sorts, per package, 25 
Avricula ditto 25 
Didiscus coerulea, 124 
Brachycome fberidifolia, 25 
Mimulus—s varieties, 75 
Do. -.single paper, 123 
Double Balsams, 10 superb varieties, 624 
Four varieties fine Candytuft, 25 
Six ” sweet Peas, 37 
Four “ wall Flower, 25 
Four “ Schizanthus, 25 


Also, other fine varieties, too numerous to mention, em 
bracing a rare collection of more than 400 varieties. Cata- 
logues may be had on application. 

JOSEPH] BRECK & CO. 
CORN SHELLER. 

A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or smail sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way lialile to get out of order; one map can work it 
togood advantage, though a man to turn. and a boy to feed it 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light an 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
| one machine wili serve for several families or even the in- 
| Labitants of a small town. 





ee - — 


Well Answered.—Uncle Bill Tidd was a drover 
Being exposed to all weather, his 
complexion suffered some; but at the best he was 
Stopping, on one occasion, 
at a public house near Brighton, a man rich in this 
world’s goods, but of notorious bad character, un- | 
dertook, as Uncle Bill came in, to make him the | 
butt of a joke—exclaiming, as the face of the weath- | 


ously surveying him from head to foot, covlly re- | 
plied—* Yes; your character and my complexion | 


country, from a hed of seedling, of 40 different varieties of 


Co’s. best.) 25 
Extra Double Carnation seed from fine named Flor- 

ists Flowers (imported,) 25 
Extra double Picotee Pink seed from fine named 

double Flowers (imported) 25 | 
Fine Carnation and Picotee Pink seed, 123 
Extra Double Fiorists Pink seed, from choice na- 

med Flowers (imported!) 25 








| WILLIS’ LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 

In using this machine, the farmer may be certain that 
his seed is put into the ground, and at the same time 
jin the best possible mannert There has been a great 
| difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they 
) are very apt to clog up, and the farmer might go over an 
| acre of land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with 
| this; it is so constructed that it cannot possibly clog. 
jin using this sewer, the farmer cun save one half of 

his seed, and do the work at less than ene quarter the 
|expense of the common way of sowing, and have it 
| done in a much better manner; it opens the furrow, 
| drops the seed, covers it over, and rolls them down. 

It will sow any kind of Garden Seeds; say Ruta Baga, 
| Mangel Wurizel, Turnips, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips, On- 
bions, &e For sale at the New England Agriculiural 
| Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 5! and 52 Nort Mar- 


ket street, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of modern invention. J1 98 considered 
by the best inforined practical farmers of Great Britain and 
| our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. 
These Plows are for sale, wholesale and retail. by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| NE. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 


} 
| < . = 4 
MARTINS MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
| EAGLE PLUWS, 
| ‘The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agricu!tu- 
| ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, M/AR- 
TINS MASSACHUSETIS PREMIUM IMPROV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 
| The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
| furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow 
slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally aud 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning i 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 
ces closely and compectly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Plow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
before they purchase JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, March 24. 





BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
_ Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price 1,75. Stable Keeper’s Com- 
anion ; price $1,00. Also, a general assortment of AGRJ- 
CULTURAL WORKS. JOS. BRECK & Cv. 


Down- 





HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
| men or ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO., 
51 and 52 North Market Street. 
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NEWENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
| Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
| may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
| eight dollars; which he wishes to remit us. “He will pay 
| this amount to the Post Master in Ais own town, and take 
| his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account, He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
| pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
| This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
of “ suitable funds” for that purpose. 
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